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the Vail Correspondent 


preserving a part of America’s past 


At the operating desk. 

The annual A.W.A. Conference in Rochester, N.Y. was held last 
month as usual. I was pleased to meet many of you at the flea 
market, and at Murray Willer’s key symposium where Gil 
Schlehman showed slides of many rare and unusual bugs, Bill 
Holly spoke on collecting ephemera related to keys (something we 
should all be looking out for), Roger Reinke discussed landline 
pocket relays (a real prize if you find one today), and I reviewed 
a few U.S. Signal Corps keys. 

The surprise at the AWA auction was telegraph related; you 
can read about it on page 16. The antique radio collectors seem to 
think the AWA conference is their meet, but it’s also an annual 
"homecoming" for key collectors. See you there next year? 

Speaking of Murray Willer, in this issue he tells us all about 
what was intended to be the world’s best straight key. But a strange 
thing happened on the way from the drawing board to the 
manufacturing shop. His article starts on the next page. 

We know there’s a lot more to Vibroplex than just the keys 
made by the company in New York, Maine and now Alabama. 
There are also the Martin keys from Atlanta and Norcross, 
Georgia. And there are the copies, including the well-known 
ATOZ "bootleg bugs." Now Steve Wilson introduces us to the 
Texas Vibroplex! See page 10. 

Thanks to a couple of alert TVC readers, we include an 
update on the SMD key featured in the last issue. And John 
Mathews (KE6LAW) tells us how to apply crackle paint. Gus Coll 
repairs an old practice set. And more... 

Many key collectors are generalists. Some like bugs, and 
will collect any and all of them. But what, exactly, is "all of 
them"? If you’ve ever wondered about that, be sure to stay tuned 
for the next issue, when we’ll present Doug Seneker’s descriptive 
listing of every bug you’re likely to find. Doug’s “bug checklist" 
will surely become a standard reference for collectors of keys; 
don’t miss it. --WIIMQ. 


The Marconi 971 
by Murray Willer, VE3FRX 


Some years ago while preparing a talk on Marconi for the annual 
Antique Wireless Association (AWA) Conference in Rochester, 
N.Y., I wrote to the Marconi Company for information. I received 
from them a copy of the article "Telegraph Manipulating Key 
Design" which had been published in a 1946 issue of the Marconi 
Review. The article was written by H.J.H. Wassell, an employee 
in the test department of the Marconi Company at the time. 
Wassell had carried out a thorough analysis of what was required 
in the design of the ideal wireless key, together with tests 
conducted on existing keys. 

Wassell’s design concept and his description of the resulting 

"ideal key" -- the Marconi 971 -- so intrigued me that I decided I 
had to have one. This sent me on a search lasting a number of 
years. Eventually I found one, and what I discovered has lessons 
for us all concerning the design and engineering of telegraph keys. 
Before discussing my 971, let’s see what Wassell had to say the 
development of this key. 

Some of the factors that Wassell considered in his analysis 

included: 

'; The sequence of events in operating a key. 

2 The transit time -- which Wassell indicated should 
be a small portion of the keying cycle, and which is 
affected by the mass of the "bar" (lever) of the key, 
the size of the gap and the force required to operate 
the key. 

ae Transverse vibration in the bar of the key can cause 
some confusion to the operator, and Wassell decided 
that the natural period of vibration should be much 
smaller than the transit time. This implies that the 
mass should be as small as possible, calling for the 
use of a lightweight material for the bar such as 
aluminum. Also the use of aluminum would provide 
a "deadness," thus helping to dampen vibration. 

4. Blow of impact. When the blow of impact is applied 


to the compound pendulum of the bar, a resultant 
force will be applied to the pivots unless the blow is 
struck at the center of percussion of the bar. This 
force will be present at the pivots but further 
complex vibrations will be set up in the bar. 
During keying the natural period of oscillation of the 
bar as a pendulum should be greater than the transit 
time. 

While the force supplied to the knob of the key is 
largely in a vertical direction, Wassell suggested that 
when the operator becomes tired the hand tends to 
drag and there is an appreciable force on the knob 
towards the operator. Thus it is desirable that the 
location of the knob should be above the pivot point 
so that this force does not oppose the depression of 
the key. 


Note size, compared to hand. Willer collection/photo. 


In designing his new key, Wassell decided that the features 
to be aimed at were: 


Li. 


The key should have small dimensions consistent 
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with performance considerations. 


pa A small mass of the moving arm. 
3. Use of a light "dead" material for the arm. 
4. An arm not greater in length than is necessary so 


that transverse vibration amplitude is low. 
> A small gap, having regard for the electrical loading. 
6. The key knob should have a minimum height above 
the table top. Wassell decided that for the British 
school, where the key was at the front, the height of 
the knob was not significant, but for the American 
school it should be as low as possible to avoid wrist 
fatigue. 

The gap adjustment should be simple and positive. 
The bearing should be easily adjusted and of a type 
not developing backlash. 

9. Some filtering should be incorporated in the key to 

reduce sparking and radio interference. 

10. No access to the contacts should be possible while 

operating, to avoid shock. 

11. Ready access should be provided for contact 

cleaning. 

12. The parts of the key should lend themselves to mass 

production. 

Following what could be considered the most complete 
design analysis ever carried out on a new key, one was designed, 
patented (see back cover for the U.S. patent drawing) and 
manufactured by Marconi, and given the model number 971. 

This, then was the concept and resulting key that sent me on 
my search for a 971. After several years, one was located through 
an advertisement placed by an amateur radio friend in England. 
Now I would see what Wassell’s "ideal key" was like. 

It was most disappointing. It was just not a good key. It did 
not have a good feel and there were other unpleasant features about 
its adjustment, operation and maintainability. In fact, it was a bit 
of a dog. In this respect I note that Geoff Arnold, G3GSR, in an 
article on the Marconi 971 also complained about its feel, saying 
it felt "dead" and was "a most unpleasant key to use." Confirming 
our perceptions of the key, I later found that not many were 
produced because it was not very popular with operators. I finally 


alle 
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put the key aside and went on to other things. 

Then, at the September 1994 AWA Conference in 
Rochester, Larry Nutting, WD6DTC, gave a talk on knife-edge 
keys. During his talk, Larry mentioned that the Marconi 971 was 
a knife-edge key; that is, the pivot is comprised of knife edges 
which rock within vee grooves. (The Bunnell "Victor" is the 
common example of a knife-edge key.) Larry’s comment prompted 
me to take another look at the 971 to determine why the key was 
not satisfactory and what went wrong in Wassell’s analysis. 


Under the 971, bottom plate removed. Willer photo. 


Designing a good product requires not only engineering, but 
a bit of art ("Hey, that looks good."), some instinct, some 
compromises, and some common sense. After once more reviewing 
Wassell’s design analysis and philosophy, I concluded that the 
model 971 had failed because in trying to meet all the technical 
requirements, he missed the "human" requirements. It ended up 
being completely over-engineered and under-designed at the same 
time. 

So what makes a good key? As a key collector, I often 
display a series of keys at hamfests, and usually ask visitors what 
kind of key they like. Most often the answer is the key they are 
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using, which of course indicates that getting used to the feel of a 
key is very important. Still, there are some keys that I consider 
have an inherently good feel, and if we confine our comments to 
hand keys, I would rate the following in that category: 


1. 


Swedish: The typical Swedish telegraph key with its 
long, nicely balanced lever and rear contacts has an 
excellent feel and is reasonably quiet. 

German: Some of the German keys, such as the 
Siemens-Halske, in which the bottom front contacts 
(anvils) are mounted on a metal strip cantilevered out 
from the side gives the key a soft, comfortable feel. 
The Junker and the Baumuster T1 are quiet and have 
a good feel. 

French: The Manitone key, made by Dyna, is a nice 
key to use and very quiet. 

Canadian: The Wilson key made for the RCAF is a 
good key with a pleasant feel. 

British: Comments from British seagoing operators 
indicate a preference for the Marconi 365 despite its 
clunky sound. "Once adjusted it would stay for 
months. Count it as one of my favorites." The 
British Post Office keys have a good feel but are a 
bit noisy. 

American: The Bunnell type of telegraph key with 
its simple, effective design made it a favorite with 
U.S. telegraph operators and it has remained a 
favorite design over the years as indicated by the 
number of companies that copies it. The J-38 and the 
Speed-X series of hand keys are good examples. 
Also, the J-37 with its long flat spring and simple 
design offers a good feel. 


Perhaps our readers will add their comments and tell us 
what they consider to be a "great" key, and why. 


References: "Telegraph Manipulating Key Design," The Marconi 
Review, no. 82, July - September 1946. (A reprint of this article 
appears in Morsum Magnificat No. 30, October 1993.) U.S. Patent 
no. 2,548,835. British Patent no. 613,333. Geoff Amold, "The 
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Type 971, A Personal Recollection," Morsum Magnificat No. 30, 
October 1993. 


About the Author: Murray Willer, VE3FRX, is a longtime key 
collector who can be found each fall organizing the "Key and 
Telegraph" seminar at the AWA Annual Convention in Rochester, 
New York. Murray’s eclectic collection contains many of the more 
interesting and desireable keys we all search for. His special 
interest at this time is visual signalling, and particularly light 
signalling keys. Murray can be reached at 557 Spadina Road, 
Toronto, Ontario M5P 2W9 Canada. 


Some Observations: Following up on Murray’s request for 
comments on what users consider to be a great key, your editor 
asked a few CW fans to give their opinions. Here are a few of 
them: 

Brad Wilson, KAIGDG: Although Brad prefers to use a 
bug, he said that a straight key should provide good adjustments. 
You should especially be able to adjust and operate it with a very 
light touch. "Blow on it and the contacts should close." 

Tom Perera, K2DCY: "It should be crisp, not mushy." He 
refers to a definite, solid contact closure with no extra movement 
of the knob, and thinks that this is a function of the stiffness of the 
lever -- and the stiffer the better. "The J-38 is a good key, but it 
has some mush." He suggests the German Junker, or perhaps the 
Swedish Eriksson, as examples of good keys. 

John Kelly, N3GVF: "My favorite is a J-38. I like the 
tactile feedback of the key, the solid ’click’." 

For myself, the way a key sounds has a great deal to do 
with its "feel." I like the sound of a McElroy Streamkey; the 
Bunnell Triumph-style keys (J-38 etc.) also have a nice sound, 
although to a lesser extent. For a poor sound, compare any of the 
British W.T. 8 AMP keys. 

It’s interesting to note that Tom Perera’s preference for a 
heavy, stiff lever flies in the face of Wassell’s call for a lever with 
a small mass and a "dead" metal, and that my own desire for a 
noticeable sound from the key closure contrasts with Murray’s 
quest for a "quiet" key. This demonstrates the "human" 
requirements that Murray spoke of.-W/IMQ. 
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Notes from the Vibroplex file 
The Texas Vibroplex 
Steve Wilson, KOJW, said he had just acquired a "Vibroplex Model 


X" bug with a Texas address on the nameplate, and wondered if I 
could provide any information. Well, he had me. 


Steve’s information was that the original owner of this bug 
was a railroad telegrapher in South Dakota. The photos he sent 
show an early (square pendulum) Model X style bug. The metal 
nameplate reads "The Vibroplex / sold by / V.D. Liggett / No. 
1009 Tyler, Texas." A first guess was that Liggett, in order to 
promote his own sales, removed the Vibroplex nameplate and 
affixed his own. After all, the nameplate merely say it was "sold 
by" Liggett, rather than made by him. But there were problems 
with this theory. 

First, the serial number "403" on the dot post connector 
bar. It is in the right place on the bug, but it is much too low. 
Early-style Model X’s typically have serial numbers beginning in 
the 10,000 range. And second, the base corners are rounded. True 
Vibroplex bugs, including the Model X, have quite square corners 
on the base. 

Third, there are subtle mechanical differences between the 
Vibroplex bug and the Liggett bug. For example, there is a circuit 
Closer lever pin-stop on the Texas key, whereas the Vibroplex 
relies on a split in the circuit closer lever to restrain overtravel. 
And there is a horizontal hole in the upper spring-retaining block 
on the Liggett, where the Vibroplex Model X has a vertical hole. 
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The Liggett Model X. Wilson collection/photo. 


These inconsistencies suggest that Steve’s "Texas 
Vibroplex" is in fact a bootleg copy of the 1911 "single lever direct 
point" (Model X) Vibroplex. Certainly others were copying the 
Vibroplex keys, Max Levy’s ATOZ Electric Novelty Company 
being the most flagrant: He called his copy of the Original the 
"Improved Vibroplex." While most of the rip-offs were of the 
"Original" style Vibroplex, William MacDonald had copied the 
two-lever design. And, most telling of all, ATOZ had also copied 
the Model X, calling it their "1912 Model." 

There are, in fact, similarities between the "Texas 
Vibroplex" and the ATOZ keys. The wire terminals look like those 
used by ATOZ, but this type of terminal is also found on some of 
Martin’s bugs. However, the base of Steve’s "X" has the same 
shape as the ATOZ bugs, and its nameplate is almost a direct copy 
of the ATOZ script plate on their Original ("Improved Vibroplex") 
rip-off. And the bug’s serial number, 403, is in the same ballpark 
as the number (250) on an ATOZ "1912 Model" owned by 
collector Dave Pennes (WA7LKN). 

Upon seeing a photo of Steve’s key, John Elwood (WW7P) 
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believes that it is an ATOZ copy and that Liggett was a distributor 
who affixed his own plates to the keys he sold. I agree, and think 
that ATOZ may have even made the nameplates for Liggett. 

These two numbers we have for the ATOZ Model X, 250 
and 403, suggest that Max Levy made about 650 of them (see 
Randy Cole’s article at TVC11 p. 14). That seems rather high, 
considering that so few are known. And the "Liggett ATOZ" is 
even scarcer -- Steve seems to have the only one known. 

From the plate number "1009" it is reasonable to assume 
that Liggett began his plate series with number 1001. Applying 
Cole’s method to this single known number (admittedly stretching 
the method to the limit), we can only approximate that eighteen 
Liggett Vibroplexes were made. That’s a small number indeed, but 
it does give hope to the rest of us. 


Dave Pennes ATOZ Model X. Pennes collection/photo. 


References: ATOZ bug: Holly, The Vibroplex Co. Inc. (Vibroplex, 
1990), p. 16. MacDonald two-lever: Moreau, Story of the Key 
(Morsum Magnificat, 1995, reprinted from MM no. 9), p. 32. 
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THE COLLECTION 


Applying a New Crackle Paint 
by John Mathews, KE6LAW 


1. Strip off old paint with a paint and varnish remover. After 
removing the old paint, wash the base with soap and water. Dry 
thoroughly and use a tack cloth to remove any remaining particles. 


2. Paint the base with a good metal primer (I use Krylon sandable 
primer). Spray the bottom first, let dry for 1/2 hour, then spray the 
top and sides. Wait two hours, then sand if needed. 


3. Apply the crackle paint (I use Plasti-Cote Wrinkle Finish 
textured spray paint) to the bottom first. Use several thin coats 
making sure to never stop the spray directly over the base. Repeat 
process in exactly ten minutes, then once more ten minutes later. 
This is what gives the base the crackle effect. 


4. Now for the trick. Let the base dry for 24 hours, then add old 
rubber feet to the bottom of the base in the proper mounting holes. 
If you don’t have an extra set of rubber feet, you can use the 
original rubber feet but you will have to clean them later. 


5. Now you are ready for the top and sides. Repeat the process in 
step #3, making sure to watch for overspray on the sides. The 
reason for adding the rubber feet in step #4 is because even after 
24 hours, the base is not even close to being dry and you will mar 
the bottom surface by laying the base down to paint the top 
surface. I ruined two bases that way (you would think I would have 
learned the first time). 


6. The most important thing is to let the base dry for at least two 
weeks, as crackle paint takes extra time to dry. 


_7. Finally, you should see the crackling effect in about two or three 
hours after applying the initial coats. 
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Gus Coll’s Missing Link 
by Gustavo Coll 


Some time ago I obtained a telegraph set made by the Manhattan 
Electrical Supply Co., an "Improved Giant" model combination 
electric and mechanical instrument shown as item no. 193 in the 
MESCO catalog no. 24. This set was missing the link between the 
key and the sounder lever. 


The photo above shows the set after being cleaned and 
polished, but without the link. Although the picture quality is not 
all that good, there are two holes at the back of the sounder lever; 
one is vertical with respect to the axis, without a thread, and the 
other is threaded (following the British Association standard, by 
the way). The key lever has a threaded hole just ahead of the 
spacing adjustment screw. 

I have no idea how the original parts looked, but the small 
catalog drawing hinted at their application. The second photo shows 
the pieces that I manufactured to link the key itself to the sounder 
lever. Basically they are (L-R) a curved arm; a brass rod with a 
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knurled portion, vertically inserted in the armature; a screw to 
tighten this rod at the desired position; and a small brass screw 
used to prevent the link from moving sideways on the key lever. 


The photo below shows the complete set as it looks today. 
Altering the height of the rod permits the key to mechanically 
actuate the lever or not, according to one’s wishes. 


Photos by the author: Gustavo Coll, J. Herrera y Obes 1418, 
Casillo de Correo 250, 11100 Montevideo Uruguay. TVC hopes to 
see more of Gus’s collection in future issues. 
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Auction Prices: What do they mean? 


Several years ago the curator of Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts 
received permission from the MFA board to bid up to $65,000 on 
a neolithic statuette at auction -- a sum reasonably calculated to 
give the MFA a fighting chance of obtaining the work. But with a 
wealthy Bolivian collector and a team of New York collectors also 
anxious to own it, the bidding soared. The New Yorkers ended up 
with the statuette at a price of $1.5 million. (Boston Globe 
Magazine, September 10 1995.) 

Which raises the question: What was the "collector value" 
of that statuette before the auction? Was it somewhere near the 
$65,000 that the MFA curator though might make him the 
successful bidder? What was the statuette’s value afterward? Should 
we ignore the auction price entirely, and simply ascribe the result 
to an anomalous battle between a couple of wealthy collectors? 

A lot closer to our hobby of collecting telegraph instruments 
is an event that occurred last month at the AWA Conference 
auction in Rochester, New York. On the block that Friday was 
Pete Malvasi’s (WB2BYQ) Signal Corps field induction telegraph, 
made in 1918 by the L.S. Brach Supply Company of Newark, 
N.J., and shown here. It attracted a lot of pre-auction looks; the 
key (marked "Brach") and sounder grabbed the attention of 
telegraph enthusiasts. It was in excellent condition. 

Now (here’s the "story behind the story"), this telegraph 
set had been sitting on Pete’s table out in the AWA flea market for 
the previous two days, which is where I took the photo. That price 
sticker on the lid (little square sticker at the back of the lid, to the 
left of the key) reads $200. And Pete was willing to dicker. 
Apparently everyone who saw it and found it interesting (including 
myself) wasn’t prepared to pay $200 (or less) for it. So what was 
it really worth? 

It failed to find a buyer out in the flea market, so Pete put 
it in the auction. The bidding started, as I recall, at $50. Several 
bidders quickly trotted the price up to $500, where most dropped 
out. Only two bidders were left, and they traded bids all the way 
up to $2,500. I congratulated Pete on his good fortune; he seemed 
to be shocked by the unexpected sale price. 
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Did the collector value of Pete’s telegraph set suddenly 
jump from $200 to $2,500 in five minutes? Is one auction sale 
price relevant to the value of a WWI field telegraph set, or to a 
key? I think most of us would realize that basing a sale price on 


what a similar item sold for at one auction, attended by two bidders 
who both happened to need that particular model for their 
collections, is unrealistic. It is not likely to happen again: At the 
very least, one of those bidders no longer needs that item. 

Unfortunately for collectors, inexperienced sellers hearing 
of such flukes may think that all keys are valuable, or that all WWI 
telegraph sets sell for $2,500. The best way to educate them is to 
not pay outrageous prices for the instruments we collect. 
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FOREIGN KEYS 


S.M.D. Kmk2 Revisited 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, created in 1949, grew out 
of Europe’s desire for military security after WWII. South Africa 
has never been a member of NATO, but that’s no reason the 
S.M.D. Company of Pretoria couldn’t manufacture equipment for 
the Organization. In our last issue we showed Jim Musgrove’s 
Kmk2 key and quoted the AWA Review, volume 3, to the effect that 
it was made by the S.M.D. Company of Pretoria, South Africa. 

The Kmx2 is a NATO key, and S.M.D. made some of them. 
They made the one shown in the AWA Review article, which 
belongs to Murray Willer, VE3FRX. It is marked SMD/U/L. But 
S.M.D. didn’t make Jim Musgrove’s Kmx2. His key is marked 
"RAC/VII," which we have learned means it was made by Racal 
Communications Ltd. of Reading, England. 

The letters following the manufacturer code comprise a date 
code. A letter from Ian Mant, G4WWX, in Morsum Magnificat 
no. 28 (June 1993) tells us how to interpret these codes: A - L 
stands for January - December; M - Z stands for 1955 - 1968. So 
the U/L on Murray’s key means that it was made in December 
1963. And the marking on Jim’s key must actually be RAC/VH, 
meaning that it was made by Racal in August 1964. After 1968, a 
simple four-digit year/week code was used (6901 means the first 
week of 1969, for example). 

There are at least four or five variations of this key 
(actually, it’s more than a key, and is called a "Remote Control 
Unit K," or "K Box"). They differ in the types of connectors on 
the side, in whether or not there is a call button on top of the key, 
in the length of the key lever, and in whether there are leg straps 
on the key for vehicular or field use. Happy hunting. 


Thanks to Wyn Davies of Wales, John Elwood (WW7P) of Phoenix 
and Murray Willer (VE3FRX) of Toronto for additional information 
and references on this key. See Morsum Magnificat no. 28 page 45, 
and AWA Review no. 8 page 11. 
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Book Review 


Keys II: The Emporium 
by Dave Ingram, K4TWJ 


Forget the color photocopy cover and the computer- 
scanned photos. These odd details don’t harm the intent of the 
book, which I assume is to impart accurate information about 
some telegraph keys. But perhaps my assumption is incorrect. 

Ingram says (page 22) that the black japanned and gold 
pinstriped base was only used on certain Vibroplex models between 
1917 and 1930. Elementary fact: Black japan with pinstriping was 
a standard finish for all models from 1904 to the late 1930’s. 

Accurately dating keys can be tough, but there’s no excuse 
for saying that the motorized Starkins "Equable" (which he never 
identifies by its model name) was "made during the early 1900s, 
and it was one of only two or three unique designs to beat Horace 
G. Martin’s all-inclusive patents...." Fact: The Equable was made 
about 1942, long after Martin’s basic patents had expired (French, 
Introduction to Key Collecting, p. 56, Artifax Books, 1990). 

Finally, we have to wonder if Dave is just making this stuff 
up, as when he shows us a bug marked "Property of Postal 
Telegraph Cable Co." and deduces that “our country’s postal 
system also delved into sending telegrams and even making (or 
contracting for) their own bugs during eras past...." Read the 
history books: The Postal Telegraph-Cable Company (1881-1943) 
had no connection to the U.S. Post Office Department (Oslin, The 
Story of Telecommunications, Mercer University Press, 1992). 

There’s much more, but why go on? However, if you 
ignore the text, Keys IJ might be a helpful visual reference to some 
rare keys. Many of these are from the collection of bug specialist 
Gil Schlehman, whose call is KOWDY (and not, as Ingram states 
repeatedly in the credits throughout the book, "W9WDY"). 

Keys II: The Emporium is available directly from the author, 
Dave Ingram, K4TWJ, 4941 Scenic View Drive, Birmingham AL 
35210, for $15.00 + $2.50 s/h 4th class book rate or $15.00 + 
$3.95 s/h priority mail -- U.S. only. 
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Signal Corps Association (1860 - 1865) 


The Signal Corps Association (1860 - 1865) is a group of private 
citizens sharing an interest in the signal and secret services of the 
North and South during the American Civil War. The Association 
provides a medium for students, researchers, historians and re- 
enactors to investigate the signal and secret services. 

The SCA has "stations" in more than 25 states. It holds no 
meetings, has no mandatory events and collects no dues. The 
Association serves as a clearinghouse for signal, secret service and 
telegraph methodology, historical personages and re-enactment 
calendar of events through a monthly newsletter, The Signal 
Cipher. Associates share information on cryptology, uniforms, 
equipments, intelligence and field communications. The SCA 
strives to develop an understanding of, and to educate the public in, 
the role and sacrifices of signalmen on both sides of the conflict. 

For a sample copy of the newsletter, or to subscribe 
($6.00/year), write to Editor: Lisa Cristofich, 10 Walnut Avenue, 
Wilmington DE 19805-1144. 
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unclassified ads 


Ads for the January issue are due at 
the operating desk on December 1. 


For sale: U.S. Army Code Aptitude 
Test: Set of three McElroy 78 RPM 
12" vinyl discs. new original pack, 
$18 incl shipment. ABEN, P.O. 
Box 4118, Jersey City NJ 07304. 


Wanted: Speed-X bugs and keys. 
Need parts for a Logan model 515. 
Need any and all information on 
Speed-X makers. Also need 
damaged or incomplete bugs/keys. 
Need chrome weight for Lightning 
Bug. John Mathews, KE6LAW, 
Box 19932, Costa Mesa CA 92628. 
(714) 522-1047. 


Wanted, Bunnell Double Speed 
key. Trade British keys. Wyn 
Davies, Pen-Y-Maes, Halcog, 
Brymbo, Wrecsam, Clwyd, LL11 
SDR Wales. Tel. 0978 756330. 


McElroy multi-color 9" X 14" 
reproduction Chart of Codes, $12 
ppd USA, $14 DX (US funds). J.F. 
Rhilinger, KC1MI, 37 Pearl St., 
Boston MA 02125. (617) 825-9763. 


Books: The Story of the Key (see 
TVC12 p. 18), $12.95. History, 
Theory and Practice of the Electric 
Telegraph (1866, reprint, 500 pgs), 
$16.95. Add $2.00 S/H in North 
America. Artifax Books, Box 88, 
Maynard MA 01754. 


Resonators. Repros of the Bunnell 
"Acme" pedestal model. Hoods 
wine red, gray, WU green or 


natural, pedestals black. 4’ cord, 

felt base, drilled for main line or 
local sounder. $45 includes UPS. 
No CODs. Jack Proefrock, 20814 
S. Hawaiian Ave, Lakewood CA 

90715/TDC. 


For trade: Mecograph Model #3, 
Zephyr and other bugs, keys, 
sounders and telegraph junque. 
Dave Pennes, 4607-C Santa Cruz 
Drive, Indianapolis IN 46268-5354. 
(317) 471-9605. 


Joseph Junker precision Morse 
keys type M.T. with pot metal 
covers for sale in quantity. All need 
restoration because of corrosion 
caused by long-term storage. 
Possibly used: $25 including surface 
shipping. Freshly unpacked from 
factory-produced crate in original 
wrapping paper: $75 including 
airmail shipping. May consider 
good quality straight key or iambic 
paddle trades. Bruce Prior, 
AA3DK, 400 Detwiller Lane, 
Bellevue WA 98004 USA. 


Wanted: Vibroplex Blue Racer or 
other semi-automatic key, in very 
good or excellent condition. 
Michael D. Paskeuric, 7726 North 
Shore Trail, Forest Lake MN 
55025. (612) 464-0909. 


Large illustrated list, telegraph 
keys, paper, etc. Refundable $2.00 
plus 2 stamps. TV Jacobs, 60 
Seaview Terrace, Northport NY 
11768. (516) 261-1576, FAX (516) 
754-4616. 


Wanted: White Co. swing-arm 
resonator parts; any information on 
Fahnestock Electric Co. cordless 


table jacks; pre-1990 issues of Dots 
& Dashes. Greg Raven, KF5N, 
1140 NW 27 Ct., Plantation FL 
33323. (305) 452-0087. 


Telegraph keys wanted! Send 
SASE for latest list of over 400 
keys for trade. Tom Perera, 
K2DCY, 11 Squire Hill Road, 
North Caldwell NJ 07006. 


World War II Canadian nickels (3) 
with Churchill’s message around the 
border in Morse Code, framed. $20 
ppd. Also: list of keys for 
sale/trade, SASE. Tony, N7BG, 
3030 N. Central Ave. #1201, 
Phoenix AZ 85012. 


For sale: Omnigraph. 15 disc 
model. mint cond, w/booklet and 
box, $425.00. Also landline and 
unusual keys, military keys. Steve 
Wilson, KOJW, PO Box 236, 
Timnath CO 80547. 


key clicks 


Letters will be published as space 
permits, and may be edited. 


How about an information section 
in the Correspondent? A section 
where you could list information, 
addresses, what’s new with the key 
market, etc. I for one would like to 
know what’s new with the J.H. 
Bunnell Company. John Mathews, 
KE6LAW. 


I enjoyed the article in #12 about 
the South African SMD Kmk2 key. 
I have one that I purchased in the 
late 80’s at the Woburn Abby 


Mobile Rally in England. They 
were quite plentiful (and reasonably 
priced ) at that time. I believe I paid 
about £4 or £5 for it (about $10.00 
at the time). Mine differs slightly in 
that the stencilled marking is 
"RAC/UB" rather than RAC/VII" - 
- I wonder if it may be a blurred 
"VH" rather than "VII"? 

As in the article, I, too, had 
the opportunity to pick up a larger 
key of similar build. It is not quite 
so rugged and weatherproofed, and 
is more of an open-ended, olive 
drab metal box with a "standard" 
British key inside. It is marked on 
top: Unit Operator / NOI MK 2 / 
YA 8414. It has a "MIC" jack 
opening on the left side and a 
"PHONES" jack opening on the 
right side. At the rear of the key 
(away from the knob) are terminal 
openings for eight wire connections 
(four per side/vertically). 

Perhaps one of these days I'll 
have to spend some time 
photographing some of my 
collection and putting to pen (or 
computer) my recollections of how I 
came to collect them. David C. 
Williams, K7HMP. 

I believe you are on target 
with the "VH" -- see page 18. And 
we look forward to seeing some of 
your collection.-W1IMQ. 


Oh, oh! You left us all hanging -- 
on page 18, TVC #12, paragraph 3, 
it states that there are errors in 
identifying some keys in Lou’s 
book -- but it doesn’t say what the 
correct names are! Suggest you 
print that information in TVC #13. 
Stan Riome, VE3STN and NSOQM. 
Good point, Stan. In Lou 
Moreau’s "The Story of the Key," 


Sig. 5.6 is a 1958 Model U Go- 
Devil made by the Go-Devil 
Instrument Company (possibly Mr. 
Emery, he used that company name 
twenty-four years earlier, in 1934). 
Fig. 5.7 is a 1940 "No. 600" Mac 
Key. Telegraph Apparatus Company 
(one of Ted McElroy’s companies) 
first advertised in 1944. And Leslie 
Logan first offered keys in 1937 
from 646 Jessie St., San Francisco 
(see TVCS). When considering these 
errors (and there are undoubtedly 
others), keep in mind that Lou was 
a pioneer, and had no precedents to 
rely on.-W1IMQ. 


Was startled and delighted to read 
about the favorite key -- the Navy 
CRL-26012 [in TVC #9]. Was at 
sea during WW2, and both ships I 
served on had the metal-knob keys. 
Hardly ever used them, little or no 
sending under radio silence. I was 
afraid to use them, because all my 
prior experience was on landline 
Morse, and knew the keying current 
in those big Navy kw xmtrs could 
bite to say the least. Also, they 
were hard to get at and adjust. They 
were stiff and not designed for fast 
sending, hi. 

Have never seen any of those 
Navy keys since I left the Navy in 
March 1946, and wondered where 
all that "surplus" went -- there 
surely were as many 26001’s made 
as J-38’s or am I wrong? 

Incidentally, Nye makes a 
Master Key, which has the keying 
wiring isolated from the lever and 
metal base, maybe sells them for 
sea duty still today. Doc Ward, 
Huntington WV. 

In my experience the 26012 is 
more common than the 26001 key 
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(similar to a Bunnell Triumph). And 
the Army Signal Corps J-38 (see 
TVC1O) is more common than either 
of these Navy keys. The Wm. M. 
Nye Company, of course, still makes 
the Speed-X line of hand keys. The 
Nye "Master Key" today is $65.00 
plus postage. By the way, Nye has 
moved, their new address is Box 
1877, Priest River, Idaho 83856. - 
WIIMQ. 


I had to send this letter to show you 
my newest addition to my 
telegraph-related collection. I am 
typing this on a Remington 
"Noiseless" typewriter that 
somehow attached itself to me when 
I was leaving a Salvation Army 
thrift shop last weekend. I was 
ready to skip it until an old fellow 
began telling me what a great 
machine this thing was, and that he 
thought it dated to around the 
1930’s. So now, along with a few 
old bugs, keys, sounders, relays and 
the candle-stick telephone, this 
"mill" has been put back into 
service. 

When my daughter saw this 
typewriter, she could not believe 
how much harder you had to press 
the keys to strike the paper. She is 
of the computer keyboard 
generation. And her boyfriend 
quickly noticed that there was no 
number one. I had to explain about 
the small "L" as both number and 
letter. He thought that was pretty 
neat. 

Perhaps other TVC readers can 
comment on their "mills", past and 
present. Rob Mooney, Miami FL. 


Apri! 10, 1951 H. J. H. WASSELL 2,548,835 
TELEGRAPH KEY 


Filed Nov. 1, 1946 
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